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34. STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE IN DIXIE LAND. 


The visual imagery that depicted African Americans during the late nineteenth and early twentieth Centuries was less about 
the actuality of their lives and r ulture then it wa.s about white interpretations. Dark skin was often asso< iated with being 
"ditty," and many images depict implied a Item fits of "whitewashing" or s( rubbing away a black person's color. Curt Teich 
Archives AT4't c )4 7 4 7 6 .See art it le beginning on page 3. 
















GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Discovery Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geog¬ 
raphy of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the 
present. The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, 
devoted to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of 
visual information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 

The Lake County Discovery Museum is a department of 
the Lake County Forest Preserves. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 

Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 1 76 and Fairfield Road 

Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 968-3400 

(847) 968-3381 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 


Archives Building 

Curt Teich Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday. 
Archives and Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Lake County Monday - Friday by appointment. 

Archives 


Museum 

Exhibition 


Admission 


www.teicharchives.org 


Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are reserved 
for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich 
Archives "Bringing the World Flome" is on view during gal¬ 
lery hours. 

www.lakecountydiscoverymuseum.org 

$6.00 for adults, $2.50 for students. Tuesdays are $3.00 for 
adults and children are free. Admission is always free for 
Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum. 


Postcard images oft0/7 provided no real information about black people's lives. Cards such as this one of a black child riding an alligator offer the viewer no other details than the 
title "Riding a Bayano River Alligator." Curt Teich Archives A80836. 1919. 


Join Us 


The Curt Teich Postcards Archives needs your support to maintain qual¬ 
ity preservation of its collections. 

Your membership in the Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum 
will help provide professional staff to care for the Archives, will aid in the 
ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts, and will help support methods of 
bringing this unique material to the public through exhibits, publications, 
and research services. 

The Curl Teich Archives al the Lake County Discovery Museum is a valu¬ 
able resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell the 
history of the twentieth century 

Enroll now as a member of the Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum. 


Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 

30 00 

Individual - Two Years 

$ 

55.00 

Family 

$ 

45.00 

Family - Two Years 

$ 

85.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 

40.00 

Family Plus 

$ 

75.00 

Discovery Circle 

$ 

150.00 

Mastodon Club 

$ 

500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, a 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% dis¬ 
count on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on book and 
postcard reproduction sales. 
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Nationally Famous - COON CHICKEN INN - 5474 Sandy Blvd. - PORTLAND. OREGON 


Marion Lester opened the first Coon Chicken inn in Salt Lake City, Utah in 1925. As it grew in popularity two more restaurants were opened — one in Seattle, Washington and one 
in Portland , Oregon, each featuring the iconic grinning face that served as the entrance. Curt Teich Archives 1BH2G41. 1941. 

HIDDEN IN THE PICTURE: VISUALIZING AFRICAN AMERICAN 
MATERIAL LIFE AND CULTURE 

By Psyche Williams-Forson 


African American visual materials, some¬ 
times referred to as "black memorabilia," 
are extraordinary for what they make 
known about the inner workings of 
American minds. But while trade and 
greeting cards, postcards, stereoviews, and 
other visual collectibles often reflect the 
horrors of a bygone era, they are most use¬ 
ful for what they conceal about American 
cultural history. 

Since the earliest encounters between the 
black and white races, black skin color 
has been a means of differentiation. In 
t li e wi >rl d < il a nti quily, b lackness te n t jet I 
to be considered positively yet m a sign 
of difference. The meanings of blackness 
might range from that of the fiercely proud 
African warrior to Africa, the continent, 
as the land of bestiality and savagery 1 
Centuries later, many of these perceptions 
continue to hold sway. 

By (lie Victorian era the period in which 
mc >sl i)f tllest; i )erceprions ertierged in 
picture form — we begin to see more fully 
a reflection of blackness that is less about 
the people, their culture, and their lives 
and more about distortions. That is, the 
visual imagery of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century provides no real 
information about the actuality of black 
people's lives. Rather, they provide exag¬ 
gerated, one sided interpretations as much 
for comic: relief as for advertising. 


Fascination with black skin color and 
its permanence was a hallmark of early 
advertising. Illustrations would include 
black men, women, and children with 
large lips, big smiles, bulging eyes, nappy 
hair, and a host of other unsightly fea- 



The Cold Dust Twins were extreme/)/ popular during 
the early 1900s. Two children played the role of the 
twins at the St Louis World's Fair in 1904, and in the 
1920s , a radio program sponsored by the soap com¬ 
pany featured a vaudeville act starring "Goldie" and 
"Dusty." Image courtesy of the author. Ca 1921 


tures. One consistent motif involved 
scenes of “whitewashing/ 1 This kind of pic¬ 
ture often depit ted whites trying to scrub 
off a black person's color.^ Perhaps the 
most well-known product image to imply 
whitewashing is l hal of the Gold Dust 
Twins — Goldie and Oustku Launched 
in the I BBOs by M,K. Tairbank Co. of 
Chicago, the soap powrier held sway in 
America for decades with its familiar logo 
of two grinning black-skinned children. 

The implication was that the soap powder 
was so good that it could eliminate any¬ 
thing black — int luding dark skin — mak¬ 
ing trie black children grin with delight 
at the prospect of being "dean" (read as 
white). Those kinds of derogatory messag¬ 
es suggested a major difference between 
blackness and whiteness. In the instance 
of the Gold Dust Twins, I l ie soap powder 
plays out the idea of diriy vs, dean by 
juxtaposing the soap powder (which pur¬ 
ported to unsoil even the dirtiest objects) 
with the dark skin color. 

Black images such as the Gold Uusl Twins 
were familiar in advertising trade cards, 
postcards, and even posters. They can 
even be purchased today as a reminder 
of I fie "good ole 1 days" in almost any 
conceivable form - from cards to 
magnets. Though seen, in its most 
benign form, as a joke or a fun way 
to sell a product, the political implica¬ 
tions of these artifac ts are many. The 
growth of f nnsiimerism during the 3 































post-Civil War era along with changes in 
advertising technology created a society 
wherein people reflected their status 
through the acquisition of goods. 3 

Scholars of African American material 
culture refer to the period from the late 
nineteenth century to the mid-twentieth 
century as a time of "symbolic slavery" 
because of the persistence of this kind 
of Old South imagery. 4 This period was 
filled not only with racial denigration 
toward blacks but also a coalescing of 
ideologies/ across class and regional 
lines/ among whites. It was a difficult 
time in American society. Newly freed 
African Americans, swollen in numbers, 
were seen as a "problem." In search 
of equal opportunity, blacks spanned 
throughout the United States in search 
of family, jobs, and housing. As this 
period of rapid social, political, and cul¬ 
tural change set in, it fostered in some 
whites the sense of "nervous prostration" 
or feelings of being displaced; thrust out 
of character. For the first time in cen¬ 
turies white people were experiencing 
en masse the rapid loss of power and 
control. The future was uncertain; inte¬ 
gration a long away thought. It has been 
suggested by countless historians that 
goods and commodities, such as those 
discussed here, were used in an effort to 



Postcards were frequently the medium used for por¬ 
traying negative images such as African Americans as 
alligator bait. Curt Teich Archives All727, Ca.1909. 


alleviate some of the distress caused by 
these transformations. 5 Purchasing and 
using these kinds of goods reinforced 
African Americans as depraved, simplis¬ 
tic, and animalistic enabling the owners 
of such objects to mentally and physi¬ 
cally covet the pastoral images that they 
wished to maintain. 



Black imagery often perpetuated the ideas of African 
Americans being shabbily dressed with a deep affin¬ 
ity for watermelon or chicken Curt Teich Archives 
C12838. Ca.7977 

were "faithful," "happy," and "stupid." 
Such is the case of images that portray 
children, in particular, as alligator bait. 
According to folklorist Patricia Turner, 
white-generated urban legends sug¬ 
gested that blacks, for some reason, 
had to be more fearful of alligators than 
whites did. In this thesis, known as the 
alligator/African American juxtaposition, 
the alligator functions as "symbolically 
castrating] the black male." 6 In real¬ 
ity, blacks were no more or less afraid 
of alligators than any other dangerous 
animal. In fact, Turner suggests that she 
found no evidence in African American 
generated folklore that such a fear ever 
really existed beyond the usual. 

Normally, visual images of food stimulate 
our palettes in ways that encourage us 
to head for our refrigerator. However, 
there are other times when food images 
feed our minds rather than merely 
our bodies. As seen here, many post¬ 
cards and greeting cards relied heavily 
upon food along with a series of signifi¬ 
es and linguistic messages to convey the 
continuous consumption of foods such 
as chicken and watermelon by African 
Americans as a natural process. 


Not all images, however, were used 
solely for advertising. Many, in fact, 
were designed as greeting or postcards. 
These cards often reflected the "glori¬ 
ous days" of plantation life where slaves 


Delving into the histories of restaurants 
like the Coon Chicken Inn and Topsy's 
soon dispels any notions of African 
American chicken consumption as natu¬ 
ral. Far beyond the racist iconography of 



Topsy's restaurant in Queens , New York had an innocuous street frontbut it still used a black "plantation girl" logo 
4 to advertise its Southern fried chicken Curt Teich Archives 0CH683. 1950 



the restaurant's exterior are real-life 
stories of African Americans who worked 
in these eateries making a living to pro¬ 
vide for their families. Here is where the 
real story of African Americana persists. 7 

Visual materials of African Americans, 
though largely stereotypical, should be 
read as an important part of American 
cultural history. These images were 
deliberately and consciously created and 
promoted to defend slavery. Later, in 
their less insidious forms, they served to 
justify the ongoing oppression of African 
Americans. Today they are useful for not 
only understanding the past but also for 
recognizing that their legacy still persists, 
albeit in more subdued forms. We find 
threads of these misinterpretations in the 
racial bigotry and prejudice that contin¬ 
ues to plague society. For this and many 
other reasons, it is wise to spend time 
really examining the social and historical 
significance of racist artifacts. 

Early in the twentieth-century W. E. B. 
Du Bois asked: "Can any author [or 
artist] be criticized for painting the 
worse [sic] or the best characters of a 
group? Is not the continual portrayal 
of the sordid, foolish, and criminal 
among Negroes convincing the world 
that this and this alone is really and 
essentially Negroid, and preventing 
white artists from knowing any other 
types and preventing black artists 
from daring to paint them?" 8 Du Bois 1 
questions certainly could be answered 
in the affirmative. But they also illus¬ 
trate the power of food, animals, and 
other objects, even incorrect gram¬ 
mar, to advance the rhetoric of ste¬ 
reotypes. It is true that black people 
eat watermelon and chicken. It is also 
true that black people can become 
alligator bait — anyone can if they get 
close enough to a hungry animal. But 



This card is number 57 out of a series of 100 


"Negro Scenes" printed by the Teich Company. The 
scenes were sold as portrayals of the lives of African 
Americans with no further interpretations than the 
titles Curt Teich Archives A31659 Ca 1912 . 


































while these images capture aspects of 
black lives, they grossly distort the facts in 
the process. Problematic is the fact that 
left un-dissected and unexplored view¬ 
ers may believe that all black people are 
alike. Du Bois' questions illustrate some 
of the complexities that confronted black 
people then and now. Stereotypical imag¬ 
ery leaves little, if any, room for distinc¬ 
tion. 

But there are distinctions between and 
among black people. Perhaps more 
importantly, it is necessary not to rely 
solely on what you see portrayed in nega¬ 
tive imagery or what you read written in 
the caption — probe more deeply and 
question the entire visual. For example, 
the image of a woman and girl sharing a 
tender moment seems to suggest some¬ 
thing other than what is stated on the 
caption, "Aunt Venus Hunting in Dixie 
Land." What exactly is being implied 



"Aunt Venus Hunting in Dixie Land " is another in the 
series of 100 "Negro Scenes" printed by the Teich 
Company. The image — and its momentary intimacy 
are at odds with the phrase "hunting in Dixie Land." 
it is important not to rely on what is portrayed on 
the card or written in the caption, but to probe more 
deeply and question the whole piece . Curt Teich 
Archives A31592. Ca 1912 

here? One interpretation suggests that the 
postcard depicts an everyday occurrence 
whereby a mother is looking for lice or 
other parasites in her daughter's hair. But 
a viewer can miss this subtle action taking 
place in this postcard. There are several 
reasons for this. One, the image — and 
its momentary intimacy are at odds with 
the phrase "hunting in Dixie Land." This 
string of words in the caption implies 
that the "prey" is something more than 
a headbug. Another reason for a mixed 
reading or a missed reading has to do 
with the time period and racial climate 
in which this card was produced. The 
caption, which is at relative odds with 
the main action of the image, speaks to 
the pervasive circulation of visual imagery 
stereotyping African Americans adults and 
children as quarry. Further research using 
the same kind of postcard might reveal 
information on the verso (or the back of 
the postcard) that suggests an entirely 
different interpretation. 

Probing these kinds of images for more 
information enables us not to foreclose 
on the possibilities of seeing African 
Americans as active agents and players 
in what can otherwise be described as 
a racist network of power. Using trade 
cards, greeting cards, sheet music, and 
other visual material culture, numerous 


OH - I IS NOT/ 



nr MUST BE SUMTHIN* 
I ET 1! 


Grammar and objects (such as the watermelon on 
this card) have the power to subtly reinforce negative 
stereotypes t Curt TeichArchives 2CH291. 1952 

African Americans resisted being identi¬ 
fied as less than human beings despite 
being employed in subservient work 
capacities or being depicted as vagrants 
and criminals. In this way African 
Americans can be read as being produc¬ 
ers of their own self-knowledge and their 
own realities, providing illustrative con¬ 
tent to the notion that power operates 
in the smallest of duties in our everyday 
lives. Producing one's own knowledge 
allowed black people to practice and pre¬ 
serve customs and rituals that were often 
ridiculed by the larger American society. 

Employing this kind of reading to images 
that are hurtful and harmful to one's 
psyche questions not only what has been 
said about African-Americans, but also 
the credibility and the intentions of those 
who created and perpetuated such dis¬ 
course. When examining these images, it 
is necessary then, to reframe the dialogue 
that seems to exist at first glance. By 


rejecting society's impression and their 
exaggerated misreadings we open these 
images to re-readings that allow for 
African American self-expression and self¬ 
empowerment. 

Juxtaposing negative imagery with pic¬ 
tures that beg for more interpretation is 
but one of the many ways to begin to 
undermine the power that these repre¬ 
sentations continue to have. It is seldom 
difficult to find negative representations 
of African Americans in America's past. 
The more difficult task is to ask hard 
questions of the images about which we 
know little. Here is where we begin the 
work of really understanding the realities 
of African American life and history. 


Dr. Psyche Williams-Forson is an Assistant 
Professor of AmericanStudies at the 
University of Maryland, College Park. 

She is the authorof Building Houses Out 
of Chicken Legs: Black Women, Food, 
and Power,winner of the American 
Folklore Society's 2006 Elli Kongas- 
Maranda Book Prize, 


^an Nederveen Pieterse provides a brief 
historical overview of the various ways 
in which Europeans pictured Africans 
as early as Ancient Greece. These 
images were made and remade over 
time to formulate some of the images 
we continue to see today. White on 
Black: Images of Africa and Blacks in 
Western Culture. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1992. 

2 Larry Vincent Buster. The Art and 
History of Black Memorabilia . New 
York: Clarkson Potter Publishers, 2000: 
36. Also, Marilyn Kern-Foxworth. Aunt 
Jemima , Uncle Ben , and Rastus: Blacks 
in Advertising , Yesterday Today and 
Tomorrow. New York: Praeger 
Paperback, 1994. 



When de gcldup moon come* crapin' up o ntilJii iv«l honey chile 

Actomm de tab horizon, Ah'i eepeehuJ 901 mah eye* on. 


© C. T. * W._____ 

t/ie "Picaninny" was a stereotype often found on postcards A picaninny was a caricature of an African American 

child usually with a wide , red mouth and wild hair. They were regularly shown as poorly dressed and nearly nude 

— at times with overly round, exposed buttocks Curt Teich Archives 7AH2674 1937 $ 













3 Kenneth Goings. Mammy and Uncle 

Mose: Black Collectibles and American 

Stereotyping. Bloomington: Indiana 

University Press, 1994: 12. 

4 Goings, Mammy and Unde Mose, 20 

5 Grant McCracken's discussion is a 
good one on the ways in which 
consumer goods helped to preserve 
hopes and ideals during the Victorian 
era. For more on this subject turn 
to "The Evocative Power of Things." 
Culture and Consumption. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1990: 104. 

6 Patricia Turner paraphrasing Jay 
Mechling's thesis on "The Alligator." 

See, "Alligator Bait." Ceramic Uncles & 
Celluloid Mammies: Black Images and 
Their Influence on Culture. New York: 
Anchor Books, 1994: 31. Goings ind- 
cates that this most of this motif 
emerged with the tourist trade of 
Florida, suggesting not only castrating 
but that the children had been aba- 
doned by their parents thus making 
them alligator bait. Mammy and Uncle 
Mose, 40. 

7 For more on the life of Roy Hawkins, 
a former waiter of the Salt Lake City, 
Utah establishment, see Psyche 
Williams-Forson. Building Houses 
Out of Chicken Legs: Black Women, 

Food, and Power. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 

2006: chapter 2. 

8 Henry Louis Gates. "The Black Person 
in Art: How Should S/he Be Portrayed, 
Part I." Black American Literature Forum 
21.1-2 (Spring-Summer 1987): 3-24. □ 


How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
this article: 

ADVERTISING/lnsurance 

ADVERTISING, RESTAURANTS AND 
BARS/Restaurant Exterior 
ADVERTISING, RESTAURANTS AND 
BARS/Restaurant Interior 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN/Cartoons 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN/Labor, Industry 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN/Negative Race 

ARCHITECTURE/Pop, Programmatic 
Exterior 

CARTOONS/ Miscellaneous 
WOM E N/Wo r kf o rce 



Clerical Department 
HOME OFFICE 

SUPREME 
LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE 
CO. 

CHICAGO 15. 
ILLINOIS 


Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Company in Chicago was the first black-owned insurance company in the North. 
In addition to providing insurance to blacks at a time when many companies did not , Liberty Life was a source of 
white-collar jobs for African Americans. Curt Teich Archives 4B75, 1944 


Grant to Digitize Route 66 Postcards 


Beginning in late summer or early fall of 
2008, the Curt Teich Postcard Archives 
will add Route 66 materials to its online 
collections at www.DigitalPast.org 
thanks to a grant from the National 
Park Service's Route 66 Corridor 
Preservation Program. The $8,000 
grant must be matched by the Teich 
Archives with in-kind contributions or 
private donations. 

In 2005, James Powell, creator of the 
Route 66 Preservation Association in 
Missouri, donated his collection of 
4,000 Route 66 postcards to the Teich 
Archives. These postcards strengthened 
an already existing, heavily-used collec¬ 
tion of Route 66 cards printed by the 
Curt Teich Company. 

The grant project will allow for the 
digitization of postcards printed by the 
Teich Company and all of the James 
Powell Route 66 Collection. Mr. Powell 
has generously contributed $1,500 to 
the project. 

The materials in the Teich Archives 
tell the story of Route 66 from its mod¬ 
est beginnings in 1926 through its hey¬ 
day and beyond. The postcards docu¬ 
ment the idyllic motels and restaurants 
that once dotted Route 66. Wigwam 
Village, Nelson's Dream Village, The 
City Cafe ■— places that still exist 
and places long gone — have been 
immortalized on postcards. For many 
of the postcards printed by the Teich 
Company, the Archives has the produc¬ 
tion files that were routed through the 
company departments as the cards were 
being created and printed. These files 


may include original photographs, let¬ 
ters from clients, and pieces of carpet or 
tile that were sent to the art department 
as color samples. 

The Teich Archives is used daily by 
researchers of all ages for a variety of 
projects including research papers, 
genealogy, elementary and high school 
history fairs, illustrations in textbooks, 
magazines, and newspapers, and for the 
restoration of historical buildings and 
landscaping. The materials in the Route 
66 collection are of great value to any¬ 
one researching or restoring a property 
along the highway. 

It is expected that the National Park 
Service grant project will be complete 
by December 2008. □ 



This Holiday Inn Motel in Amarillo, Texas is one of 
the thousands of Route 66 images that will be avail¬ 
able on the Digital Past website in 2008. Curt Teich 
Archives/James Powell Collection RT66-1148. C.a 
1960 

















MAKING SENSE OF MUCHA 

By Lucas Bucholtz 


A variety of advertising and decorative 
prints representing the commercial suc¬ 
cess of graphic and fine artist Alphonse 
Mucha (1860-1939) are a part of the 
collections of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum's Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 
This wide assortment of postcards, post¬ 
ers, and graphic sourcebooks demonstrat¬ 
ing Le Style Mucha are only a portion 
of the generous gifts made to the Teich 
Archives by the late New York based 
theater actor John High. As an art his¬ 
tory graduate student studying issues in 
High, Low and Pop Art, I was immediately 
drawn to these materials. 

Le Style Mucha has been rather ambitiously 
identified as the quintessential Art Nouveau 
form by Mucha's fans, suggesting 
that the movement only really reached 
its potential with his creation of a poster 


for Sarah Bernhardt's play Gismonda in 
December 1894. But when looking at 
Mucha's work, the collector or enthusiast 
has to separate the mythos surrounding 
his supposedly spontaneous creation of 
Le Style Mucha from the fact that what he 
really did was expand the visual vocabu¬ 
lary of the existing Art Nouveau move¬ 
ment. 


Alphonse Marie Mucha was born in 
Ivancice, Moravia in what is now the 
Czech Republic. Mucha's father, Ondrej, 
was a bailiff for the local court. Mucha 
had always been interested in art and 
church music, but his father imagined 
that he would follow in his own foot 
steps as a civil servant. Throughout his 
life, the artist emphasized that his exper- 


ence as a choir scholar at St Peter's 
Cathedral in Brno instilled in him an 
interest in spiritualism and mysticism. 

After his voice broke, young Mucha 
enrolled in Brno's secondary school but 
dropped out at the age of seventeen, 
his interest in drawing distracted him 
from his other studies. Returning home, 
Mucha's father secured a position for 
him as a court scribe, but again Mucha 
was pulled towards the arts and began 
staging elaborate, if amateur, theatrical 
productions. 

By then Mucha was determined to make 
a career as an artist and had applied to 
the Prague Academy. He was rejected. 

After seeing an advertisement for an 
apprenticeship in set design, Mucha 
left for Vienna in 1879. While paying 
his dues in the theatres along the fash¬ 
ionable Ringstrasse, Mucha began taking 
evening art classes. Gustav Klimt, a 
major figure in the Vienna Secession (Late 
Viennese Art Nouveau), was also earning 
his first commissions as a mural painter in 
the public buildings along the Ringstrasse. 
Much of Mucha's later fine art works 
employed Klimtian devices. An 1881 fire 
in the Ring Theatre, Mucha's firm's biggest 
customer, ended his employ in Vienna. 

From Vienna Mucha drifted back 
to Moravia, this time to the town of 
Mikulov. While there, Mucha gained 
the patronage of local aristocrat Count 
Khuen, and was charged with the com¬ 
pletion of several murals and portraits of 
the count's wife. In 1885 Mucha caught 
the attention of one of the count's guests, 
Viennese art teacher Wilhelm Kray, who 
persuaded Khuen to fund Mucha's study 
at Munich's Art Academy. Mucha enrolled 
as a third year student at the school 
which specialized in academic and his¬ 
toric painting. He completed his studies 
there in 1887. At the Count's suggestion, 
Mucha moved to Paris and studied at the 
Julien Academy before switching to the 
more highly regarded Colarossi Academy. 

In 1889, Count Khuen ended his finance 
of Mucha's education due to rising 
expenses related to his own growing 
family. Over the next five years Mucha 
developed a reputation as a competent, 
prompt illustrator working in the academ¬ 
ic and historic tradition. 

The Development of Art Nouveau 

Mucha lived and worked in a time 
known as the Belle Epoque (Beautiful 
Era), the period in Europe between the 
Franco-Prussian War (1871) and the 
beginning of World War I (1914). This 7 



Mucha's illustrations for the fairy tale llsee, Princesse de Tripoli, such as this one from a 7907 German edition (llsee, 
Prinzessin von Tripolis), were considered a pinnacle of design for the Art Nouveau movement Curt Teich Archives/ 
John High Collection. 7907. 


nen zu befriedigen." — Die drei Herren nick" 
ten bekraftigend. 

„Und jetzt werden sie dir von ihren Ver" 
dienaten aprechen, ohne daas falache Beschei" 
denheit sie bestimmen soil, Dir etwas zu 
verbergen." 

Die Zinnhumpen wurden mitWaaser ge* 
fullt, das mil Rosenhonig gesusat war. 

„Ich bin," begann der Erste, indem er sich 
erhob, „Erdelius, der Weise, Einat war mein 
Herz von den Flammen der Leidenschaft 
durchtobt, aber meine Weish i i und die lang 
erstrebte Weihe der innem Emkchr haben 
es vermocht, die boaen Keime zu ersticken. 
Da erst wurde idi wahxhaft gkicklich; ich 
lebe feme von den Mensthen, derm Umgang 
midi nur in neue Kampfe hinemziekt, und 
ich wiinsche jetzt mein Leben zu beschliessen 
an der Seite einer edlen und schonen Gattin, 
in deren Armen ea mir gelingen wurde, mein 
Wiaaen zu vergeaaen und meine achwer 
erkampfte Ruhe zu bewahren ... In den 
Koffern von Maroquin bringe ich Euch alle 
Biicher, in dencn die crprobteaten Regeln 
filed ergdegt aind fiber die Kun*t r in den 
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peaceful period saw great advancements 
in industry and technology as well as 
opportunities for wealth, all of which 
allowed for more leisurely pursuits. Two 
major strands of artistic style emerged 
as a reaction to the new technologies 
and greater leisure of the Belle Epoque. 
Impressionism and Art Nouveau devel¬ 
oper 1 unique aesthetics whic h may be 
seen as breaks from the historic and aca¬ 
demic traditions that had been the norm 
until the 1860s. 


Impressionism h<u been understood 
as a negative reaction to the greater 
presence of technology during the 
Belle Epoque, Because the camera was 
able to capture realistic images of the 
world, Impressionists dropped whal they 
regarded as a futile effort to accurately 
portray the world around them. Painters 
such as Claude Monet and Mary Cassatt 
used an interpretive approach, using 
light to reveal the underlying object. 
Impressionism relied on painterly quali¬ 
ties which blurred the boundary of the 
object with its surroundings, something 
that could only be accomplished in two 
dimensions. Expressionism turned away 
from the depletion of the outer world to 
the world inside the artist. While both 
of these movements were seen by their 
practitioners as a break from an elitist 
academic tradition, they were never¬ 
theless creative modes well within the 
aesthetic domain of an educated upper 
middle class who understood the paint¬ 
er's methodology and shared the life of 
leisure depicted in their works. 


Contrarily, the Nouveau artist focused 
on surface, or rather melding the under¬ 
lying form of the object with its surface 
ornamentation. In two dimensions, this 
was conveyed by demarcating broad 
fields of muted color with bold, highly 
curvilinear outlines. This suggested an 
organic, plantlike quality in the object. 
Because of its emphasis on line rather 
than light, Nouveau artists broke free 
of the picture plane and entered the 
domain of architecture, jewelry, and 
furniture making. The same organic feel 
could be accomplished in three dimen¬ 
sions by eliminating the lines that sepa¬ 
rated object from ornament Ornament 
8 became object. The style was highly ver¬ 


satile and easily adaptable to both fine 
and applied arts. Because Art Nouveau 
relied on a muted palate and sensitivity 
to tine, artists were able to exploit the 
latest innovations in color lithography, 
providing the clear graphic images need¬ 
ed to catch the eye of someone walking 
the hustling streets of Europe's entertain¬ 
ment and cultural capitals. Art Nouveau 
spilled out of the gallery space and into 
streets. Posters were purchased and 
hung in lhe homes of both the wealthy 
and working class. 


While fans of Alphonse Mucha may 
regard Le Style Mucha as the quintes¬ 
sential formulation of the movement, 

Art Nouveau was as far ranging in its 
geography and timeline as it was in its 
individual styles. Art Nouveau took root 
in mid-nineteenth century England. After 
attending the 1851 Great Exhibition in 
London, artist William Morris became 
aesthetically and morally critical of the 
state of design and industrial arts in 



MrJt hit's most wd/ knmvir work rs the poster 
tor thr 180 ‘l play (iismnrvLi vw'l/t Hernhantl 
jtj the title role, geprioh'd hunt Alphonsu Mud in; 
fh<* t'.nmptetr Work*., Curt Tekh Arnhiyvdjohtr High 
Collection. 1980 



Melding surface with ornament: an excerpt from 
Mucha's sourcebookDocuments Decoratifs The book 
contains plates which address designissues in the 
decorative and applied arts. Objects created in this 
new artistic style were meant to convey an organic 
form Curt TeichArchives/John High Collection. 1902. 

England. Concerned with the creative 
merits of the individual craftsman, 

Morris set out to bring excellence back 
into decorative objects, textiles, and wall 
papers. Morris emphasized a bold lin¬ 
earity found in Medieval Art. 

In the 1870s the proto-Nouveau art¬ 
ist James McNeil Whistler brought to 
London an affinity for the Japanese 
prints he collected while studying in 
Paris. By the early 1880s the English 
furniture designer Arthur Heygate 
Mackmurdo had created the sensu¬ 
ous Nouveau line which was refined in 
Brussels by artisans and architects famil¬ 
iar with his work. By 1893 the archi¬ 
tect Victor Horta and artist Henry Van 
de Velde were mastering what would 
become known as the Belgian Line. 
Edouard Manet led the French in flatten¬ 
ing figures in two dimensional spaces in 
the 1860s, and Puvis de Chavannes was 
formalizing a High Art Nouveau aes¬ 
thetic by the early 1880s. In the United 
States Louis Sullivan had articulated an 
American form of Art Nouveau with the 
completion of the Auditorium Building 
in Chicago in 1889. 

Certainly, Art Nouveau was all around 
Mucha in 1894 when he created the 
poster for Gismonda. What is remark¬ 
able about this moment is that with 
almost no previous suggestion of 
Nouveau styling in his illustrative work, 
Mucha generated a set of graphic con¬ 
ventions that allowed him to fully exploit 
the Nouveau style. Typical of the work 
to come, the poster showcases an exoti- 
cized female form, framed by 
decorative elements suggestive of 
Botticelli's iconographic depiction of the 
Birth of Venus. In the following years 
Mucha would further the appeal of this 
format by drawing on the visual richness 
of religious and mystical themes, and an 
aesthetic sensibility rooted in his Slavic 
heritage. 

Influences on Mucha's Art 

As a Moravian Czech, Mucha grew up 
in an area along the Velvet Curtain. The 
Velvet Curtain differentiates Slavic coun¬ 
tries like the Czech Republic and Poland, 
















































I he seeds of Ail Nouveau: (h® medieval influence of William Morris' Arts and Cm to movome.nl < .in be seen in the elaborate design of in lei kicking maple seods on the left, while 
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which are Catholic and use the Roman 
alphabet, From the Slavic countries of 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans, which 
subscribe to Orthodoxy or Islam and use 
the Cyrillic alphabet. At the cross roads 
of Western and Eastern cultures, Central 
Europe often found itself holding off inva¬ 
sion by the Ottoman Turks — Vienna, 
Austria being at the center of this conflict. 
Central Europe also has a long history 
of Jewish presence which contributed 
its own elements to the region's artistic 
vernacular. Because of its central location 
in this cultural exchange, Czech Bohemia 
developed such a strong tradition of free 
thought and liberalism, that it would lend 
its name to early countercultural move¬ 
ments in Europe and the United States. 
Poland also had a long tradition of adopt¬ 
ing Byzantine and Islamic visual culture 
anti costume, known as Sarmatism, which 
culminated in the Polish Baroque move¬ 
ment. From his own experience as a 
choir boy in Moravia and his close associ¬ 
ation with Czech, Polish, and Russian art¬ 
ists in Paris, Mucha developed a lifelong 
interest and advocacy for Slavic artistic, 
political, and spiritual independence. 

The use of the Belgian Line and the folds 
of the Velvet Curtain are seen in an illus¬ 
tration by Mucha in a 790 1 German edi¬ 
tion of the fairy tale //see, Prinmpsin von 
Tripolis in the Teich Aichives Collection. 

In the upper left of this image is seen 
a highly stylized Sacred Heart from the 


Catholic tradition. It is orbited by concen¬ 
tric and elliptical bands of Stars of David 
which convey an astral quality. Below it 
is a linear design which dances its own 
fine line between the Celtic knot design 
appropriated by the Arts and Crafts 
movement and the abstract linear forms 
of Islamic art. The astrological motif reap¬ 
pears in the figure's halo on the right and 
references the Byzantine mosaic traditions 


The Teich Archives also holds a complete 
set of menu cards which Mucha com¬ 
pleted in 1900 for the champagne maker 
Meet & Chandon. Some of these cards 
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were printed so they could be used as 
actual postcards, but for the most part 
they were meant to he used as restaurant 
menus cards. While the imagery in most of 
these cards is loss exotic, Mucha nonethe¬ 
less uses suggestive imagery to successfully 
advertise the product. One of the cards 
demonstrates Mucha's commercial sensibil¬ 
ity in alluding to the effervescence of the 
champagne and its uniquely shaped glass 
through the gold and white corkscrew form 
of the female figure's gown. 

In 1909 Alphonse Mucha secured the 
financial backing from Chicagoan Charles 
R, Crane that allowed him to return to 
his fine art ambitions and work on the 
large scale series of paintings known as 
the Slavic Epic , first exhibited in 191 9 
in Prague. By this time commercial and 
applied art innovation had slowed due to 
the beginning of World War I. The next 
popular art movement, Art Deco, would 
bring only some of the conventions of 
Art Nouveau into the 1920s and '1920s. 
Outside of Czechoslovakia, Mucha's 
reputation as a graphic artist would slide 
into obscurity and its revival would have 
to wait for the uptake by a different sort 
of bohemian group. 

Mucha's Poster Art in the late Twentieth 
Century 

In the 1990s artists and scholars in both 
ihe IJniled Stales and Europe began 1o 
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pour over old copies of Les Mdi&tgS De 
LAW die or The Masters of the fi&stgc, a 
serialized set of poster prints offered by 
the firm of Impremerie Chaix between 
1895 and 1900 that contained works by 
the major poster artists of the time. In 
1966 an exhibition at the Bibliotheque 
Forney in Paris presented posters in Le 
Style Mucha to a new generation of 
graphic artists. 


The organic decorative elements, exotic 
female forms, and wildly stylized fonts 
created by Mucha and others were 
adopted by San Francisco's Bay Area 
poster artists in the late 1 960s as forms 
that celebrated nature, free love, and 
psychedelia. Collaborative poster artists 
Alton Kelley and Stanley Mouse were so 



Menu cards created for the champame maker Moet 
ti nd Chandon, Both images use the r&floi/die and 
hello motif to surest th& models ns representations 
of Venus, While the Bfzantine loim s on the left sug- 
the de< adejpee of the product, the model on 
the fight symbolized its elfet v^Scenl c/ue/ities. Cut l 
J^ir.h Aichivqsjjohn High Collection i%H), 



Left: Alton Kelly and Stanley Mouse hom-med and simplified Mucha's figure from the 1897 La Samarilnine posts? 
foi this C,rateful Dead hill Right: Another Mousg Studios creation. While they use a male figure, the highly styl¬ 
ized lettering, use of line, and elaligtate pattern in the hoiddfis undoubtedly inspired by Mucha lhfr.se posters 
appear in the I9h7 hook, G*eal PosLet Tf ip: Art Lureka. Courtedy 6f Vit tor Margolin , FhD. 


taken with the female figures created by 
Alphonse Mucha that they often appropri¬ 
ated the images of women in Mucha's 
posters for their own. Most pertinent is 
their poster for a Big Brother and the 
Holding Company concert in which they 
use Mucha's famous Job cigarette girl; 
Mucha's figure from the poster for the 
Bernhardt play La Samaritaine is used in 
a Grateful Dead bill. The same 1897 La 
Samaritaine poster would also directly 
affect the work of Victor Moscoso, who 
would rework a font created by Mucha 
that mimics the Hebrew alphabet. 
Moscoso incorporated his take on this 
font into a poster for the The Miller Blues 
Band, also incorporating an erotic: image 
of a woman from the 1920s. 

Although Alphonse Mucha did neat enjoy 
the same success in his fine art career as 
he did with his commercial art, he 
nonetheless was able to support himself 
and his family through his craft — a claim 


few artists can make. While his giaphic 
work was essentially formulaic, he did 
contribute interesting and exploitable 
stylistic conventions to the medium. Even 
more interesting than viewing his works 
as representative of the fashions of the 
Belle Epnque is their wild and unforeseen 
influence on a later generation of popular 
graphic artists. 

The Moet and Chandon menu cards, post¬ 
cards, and many posters demonstrating Le 
Style Mucha are on permanent exhibit in 
the John High Gallery of the Dike County 
Discovery Museum. 


Lucas Bucholtz was a Collections and 
Exhibitions Assistant at the Lake County 
Discovery Museum. He holds a BA in 
Philosophy from the University of 
Illinois at Chicago where he also stud¬ 
ied Museology and Ait 11 istory. He has 
relumed there to pursue an M.A. In Art 
History. 


The John High Collection: Alphonse Mucha 


Alphonse Mucha was a prolific artist 
creating both fine and commercial art. 
Within the John High Collection at the 
Lake County Discovery Museum is a 
sizeable representation of the artist's 
work. The collection that began with 
Mucha postcards grew to encom¬ 
pass poster prints, including many of 
those created for French actress Sarah 
Bernhardt, plates from the design 
albums Documents Decoratifs and 
Figures Decoratives, and the famous JOB 
cigarette ads. Some of the artist's lesser 
known pieces such as banknotes, 
postage stamps and official documents 
commissioned by the Czechoslovakian 
government augment the collection. 

The Museum also has examples of the 
periodicals Figaro liiustre, The Poster, 
and L'Fstampe Mode me which featured 
covers or advertisements by Muchti. 


Other titles such as La Plume , the publi¬ 
cation of the symbolist artist group Salon 
des Cent of which Mucha was a mem¬ 
ber, frequently published lithographs 
of the works of Mucha and other Art 
Nouveau artists. In addition, the collec¬ 
tion contains books illustrated by Mucha 
and numerous reference titles: 

• The Postcards of Alphonse Mucha Q. 
David Bowers and Mary L. Martin 

• The Art Nouveau Style Book of 
Alphonse Mucha, which contains 
color reproductions of all sev¬ 
enty-two plates from Documents 
Decoratifs. 

• Alphonse Much a-Paris 7900; The 
Pavilion of Bosnia and Herzegovina at 
the World Exhibition, Milan Hlava ka, 
Jana Orlfkova, Petr Slembera 


* Mucha, Jiri Mucha, Marina 
Henderson and Aaron Scharf 

The Alphonse Mucha portion of 
the John High Collection represents 
a distinctive period in art and history. 
The artwork, magazines, and books 
mentioned here are only samples 
of what the Museum can offer to 
researchers, art historians, or those 
just interested in Mucha. 

A selection of pieces from the 
collection are on display in the 
John High gallery. These include 
postcards, magazine illustrations, post¬ 
er art, menus designed for the well- 
known champagne producers Moet 
el Chandon, and Lefevre Utile biscuit 
labels, promotional items and decora¬ 
tive biscuit tins. Different pieces are 
placed on display periodically. □ 
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"Notes from the Research Desk" and 
"Cataloging Notes" appear in alternate 
issues of Image File. The two features 
focus on the use of and access to materi¬ 
als in the Teich Archives. 


Researching a topic at an archive may 
seem like a formidable task to some. A 
generation ago it meant that a researcher 
had to travel long distances to a research 
center or wait for a research assistant to 
answer their request. The wait would 
take even longer for computer printouts 
or photocopies of documents to travel 
back and forth through the mail. Today 
the quickest path to the holdings of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives may be just 
a few mouse clicks away — certainly a 
very different journey than a researcher 
would have taken when the Archives 
began responding to research requests 
over twenty years ago. 

In the past, researchers contacted the 
Archives by mail or telephone, and more 
recently by email. Researchers could 
request computer lists or copies of geo¬ 
graphic index pages hoping to locate an 
image that would fit the criteria of their 
project. After locating particular images 
from these lists a researcher might request 
photocopies or color laser copies so the 
image could be visually attached to the 
project. Today, more often than not the 
researcher contacts the Teich Archives by 
an email that includes the web address 
of an image found on Digital Past that's 
absolutely perfect for their book cover, 
calendar, or website. Digital Past is a 



During the 79405, 5250-56 Broadway in Chicago was 
the location of Chicago Art Galleries , auctioneers and 
appraisers. Curt Teich Archives 4BH1262. 1944. 


local history digitization initiative under¬ 
taken by libraries, museums, historical 
societies, and other cultural institutions 
in Illinois, in partnership with the North 
Suburban Library System. 

For example, a picture researcher in 
Canada is looking for a color image of 
the Chicago Art Galleries in the 1940s 
to illustrate a non-fiction book about 
a Chicago entertainer. The researcher 
thinks perhaps a postcard image might 
be his best bet and Googles '"Chicago 
Art Galleries' postcard." The second 
hit on the search list brings him to the 
perfect image on www.DigitalPast.org. 

The researcher clicks on the image and 
finds out that it belongs to the Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives and from there, the 
Teich Archives and rights to use the image 
for his project are only a phone call or 
email away. 

The Internet is rich with websites 
dedicated to preserving local visual 
history, and colorful postcards from the 
twentieth century are often found 
on such sites. When using Curt Teich 
postcards in creating these sites the web¬ 
master will often include links to 
the Curt Teich Archives website, www. 
TeichArchives.org, or list the Teich 
Archives as a source for the materials. 
Either way, the collections of the Curt 
Teich Postcard Archives are again, only 
a few mouse clicks away. One such site 
is www.chicagopc.info, a website that is 
almost exclusively postcards of Chicago 
buildings and locations. A New York art 
director contacted the Teich Archives staff 
recently requesting an interior image of 
the Chicago Board of Trade she found on 
the site. The pre-1925 postcard image 
was exactly what she needed for a book 
cover she was designing. Within thirty 
minutes she paid for the use of the image 
which was digitized to her specifications 
and waiting as an attachment in her 
email messages. 

Another example of mouse-clicking your 
way to the Teich Archives is through a 
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link embedded into a website. A 
researcher looking for large letter post¬ 
cards might Google the term "large letter 
postcards" and find themselves at a site 
called www.jitterbuzz.com. Scrolling 
down the page they come to a link 
to the Curt Teich Postcard Archives or 
another that links them to a PDF file of 
all the large letter postcards in the Teich 
Archives. Using the Internet as a dynamic 
research tool gives new meaning to the 
old phrase "let your fingers do the walk¬ 
ing." 

Recently the Lake County Discovery 
Museum received a federal grant admin¬ 
istered by the Illinois State Library to 
digitize all the images that the Curt Teich 
Company produced during the World 
War II years of 1940 through 1945, and 
the accompanying art files. This grant 
also includes digitizing World War II 
paper ephemera from the Lake County 
History Archives such as civil defense 
booklets, sheet music, a German POW 
camp booklet and propaganda pieces. 
Upon completion of this project in late 
2008, 18,000 additional images will be 
added to the Digital Past site. With a 
visual presence of over 30,000 of the 
80,000 images on Digital Past, the site 
has become the most prominent internet 
portal into the collections of the Curt 
Teich Postcard Archives and Lake County 
History Archives. 

Database Offers New Research 
Options 

In late 2006 the Teich Archives moved its 
cataloging database from a nearly obso¬ 
lete Foxbase system to a specially created 
Windows based system. This quantum 
leap in technology has added new 
dimensions to the in-house research 



The f HslifUJ Teich Utgtf Letter linen ttrds are among 
tho images most often rerju ?#vd from the Teich 
Archies Cud Teich Archives &BH68Q. 7946. 


process. For example, if a postcard col¬ 
lector wants to know how many images 
we have for her small hometown in Iowa 
— a quick search of the database shows 
that we have twenty images. Because of 
the limitations of our previous system, 
an Archives staff member would have 
printed out a list of these records and 
sent it through the mail so the collector 
could know what images were available. 
With the new Windows based system, 
the staff member can select the listings 
for the twenty records and copy them 
into an email to the collector so she can 
choose the images she'd like to view. 
Besides streamlining the research process, 
the new option saves time, paper, and 
postage. 

Another component of the new database 
is the opportunity to include keywords 
for each image. These keywords will help 
to refine seairches by using terms not 
previously incorporated into the search 
options. For instance, the cataloger can 
add the name of the Palmer House Hotel 
in the keywords so that Chicago hotel 
postcards can now be searched by name, 
not just the subject heading "Hotel." It is 
important to remember that keywording 
is a new feature and does not apply to 
cards cataloged before the new system 
was put in place a year ago. With each 
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The "Keep 'Em Flying " grant awarded to the Museum will make thousands of WWII era images, such as this one, 
12 available online through www.DigitalPast org Curt Teich Archives 2BH282. 1942. 


new technological innovation the collec¬ 
tions of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives 
become more user-friendly and available 
to the public. 

Zooming Woodys 

Postcards reveal visual snippets of the 
past and though they may show action 
such as a horse race, what you see 
on a postcard is a view of one moment in 
time. So when a researcher called 
the Teich Archives for permission to make 
a postcard come alive, it was 
an easy request to grant. The next 
time you sit down in front of your com¬ 
puter with a few moments to kill, go to 
http://www.woodyboats.blogspot.com/ 
and watch the fun as classic woody boats 
zoom past each other in this animated 
version of a Curt Teich postcard. 

Though the research process at the Teich 
Archives has evolved over the last two 
decades, the results, delivered more 
timely and efficiently, are still the same. 
There is great satisfaction in finding an 
image that absolutely fits the project on 
which a researcher is working. For some 
researchers, postcards become a window 
to the past or a personal connection to a 
time gone by. When that person-to-image 
connection is made, we are reminded 
of the power these little pieces of paper 
hold in the way they illuminate and cele¬ 
brate the story of the twentieth century. □ 

2007 Directory of 
Postcard Holdings 

The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is 
pleased io announce lhe publication 
of the 2007 edition of the D/rectory of 
Postcard Holdings in Public Museums , 
Archives, and Libraries. This fifth edi¬ 
tion of the Directory contains basic 
information about the postcard holdings 
of 87 institutions in the United States 
and Canada. Each organization's entry 
includes contact information, a descrip- 
1‘ion of the postcard holdings, and access 
to the colled ions. 

The Directory of Postcard Holdings is 
available through the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives. To order, please send $20 ($18 
for members) plus $5.00 for shipping and 
handling to: 

Curt Teich Postcard Archives 
Lake County Discovery Museum 
27277 N. Forest Preserve Road 
Wauconda IL 60084 

Checks, credit cards, money orders, 
or institutional purchase orders are 
accepted. For more information, 
please call 847-968-3381 or email 
TeichArchives@co.lake.il.us. □ 


















Postcard Art Competition & Exhibition 2007 




Left: Nesting Swan, an oil painting by aitist Jean Cook from Paolo a, Kansas, won second 
Art Competition and Exhibition. Right: Lale Bloomers, a collage by Brian Novak from St 
pla(ed third Cm i Teich Aichives/ PACE 2007 


The Lake County Discovery Museum's 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives named 
twelve winning images in the seventh 
biannual Postcard Art Competition and 
Exhibition (PACE) 2007. PACE is an 
international juried show that celebrates 
the postcard as an art form and visual 
document. Artists from around the world 
submit original works of art in postcard 
size, created from any media of their 
choosing. 

Twelve winning entries were selected 
from 468 entries to become part of a 
traveling exhibition along with twenty- 
four works of honorable mention. The 
result is a show composed of diverse tiny 
artworks ranging from photography, col¬ 
lage, painting, and textile art. 

First place winner Archie Brennan from 
New York City has been a leading inter¬ 
national figure in tapestry for more than 
twenty-five years. EH is work is in major art 
museums around the world, and he has 
taught and lectured at universities and 
art schools since 1962. FHe began a seven 
year full-time tapestry apprenticeship in 
1948, and is also is an arts graduate, both 
out of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Wisconsin-Milwaukee he studied tradi¬ 
tional printmaking and graduated with 
a BFA. Currently, he works as Youth 
Services Provider at St. Louis Public 
Library. When creating art, he delights 
in the evocative potential of line, shape, 
color, and form. He trys to create images 
which are as rich and multilayered as a 
good poem — or a good cake. 

Rounding out the top twelve winners are: 

Lana Carter, Vallejo, CA 
Marianne Fanelli Irvin, Suisun, CA 
Linda Wood Feldman, Coronado, CA 
Sadie Gerbic, Chicago, IL 
Richard Johnson, Jerome, AZ 
Danielle Knudson, Fargo, ND 
Thomas Pratt, Santa Rosa, CA 
Cindi Sartain, Libertyville, IL 
Keith Stanton, Mesa, AZ 


place in the Postcard 
Louis, Missouri , 

Judging is based on cre¬ 
ativity, content, technical expertise and 
reproducibility as a postcard. This year's 
judge was 

Lisa Stone, curator of the Roge 
Brown Study Collection of the r Art 
Institute of Chicago. She has written 
articles for Image File, and is co-author, 
with Jim Zanzi, of Sacred Spaces and 
Other Places , a Guide to the Grottos 
and Sculptural Environments of the 
Upper Midwest. She has an abiding love 
for postcards, and the inexhaustible 
variety and potential that this precious 
combination of image and message 
provides. 

Each winning artist received a cash 
award of $150 and 100 postcard repro¬ 
ductions of their work. A set of repro¬ 
duction postcards of the twelve winning 
entries is available for sale. An order- 
form is below, or the set can be pur- 


Jean Cook from Paoloa, Kansas was 
awarded second place in the competi¬ 
tion. A native Kansan, she grew up on the 
family farm helping with harvests and car¬ 
ing for the family cows, sheep and horses. 
I ler artwork is inspired by her real-life 
experiences showing horses, working 
cattle drives, and traveling to unusual 
I c icalkms a rou nd the wo rid. H e r t j n i r 1 1 i i igs 
reflect an emphasis on the use of color, 
light, and shadow to create dimension 
and depi h, i1 eve I c j pec I f h re j ugf i h e r s t u d 
res at Hutchinson Community College, 
the Kansas City Art instil ule, private stu 
dies, and her work as an engraving artist 
a I Hallmark Cards. 


Third place went to Brian Novak from St. 
Louis, Missouri. At the University of 
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A (Hopi) Moki Basket Weaver postcard from the Detroit Photographic Company is just one of over 30,000 Archives 
images on Digital Past. Curt Teich Archives DPC5887. 1902. 


chased in the Museum Store or through 
the Teich Archives online catalog 
(www.TeichArchives.org). 

Information about the next competi¬ 
tion, PACE 2009, will be available on 
our website beginning in the summer of 
2008. Anyone interested in being on the 
mailing list should call the Teich Archives 
at 847-968-3381, or write to: PACE, 

Lake County Discovery Museum, 27277 
N. Forest Preserve Road, Wauconda, IL 
60084. For more information about PACE 
or the Curt Teich Postcard Archives, please 
visit us online at www.TeichArchives.org. 
□ 


INDICIA 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many and 
varied publications. Indicia is an anno¬ 
tated "booklist " of recent publications and 
exhibitions in which Teich Archives images 
appear. 

□ Borzo, Greg. The Chicago "L". 

Chicago: Arcadia Publishing, 2007, 
ISBN 978-0-7385-5100-5. 167 
pages, illustrated. 


i PACE 2007 Order Form 

: Set of twelve PACE 2007 postcards. 

: $9.00 members; $10.50 non-members 

# of Sets Amount 
I PACE '07___ 

: Name__ 

: Address___ 

: City _____ 

: State_Zip_ 

: Membership Expiration Date_ 

; Make check payable to: 

: Lake County Discovery Museum and 
: mail to: 

I Curt Teich Postcard Archives 
: Lake County Discovery Museum 
: 27277 N. Forest Preserve Road 
: Wauconda IL 60084 

; Charge my order to: 

; Visa/MasterCard/Discover 
: Acct. Number__ 

; Expiration Date__ 

■ Signature_ _ _ 


Almost every major city has a public 
transportation system, but few are 
as well known as Chicago's. The 
elevated public train system known 
as the "L," has served Chicago 
since 1892. It is not only effective 
mass transit, but also has become 
an enduring icon of the city. Greg 
Borzo's book, The Chicago "L" docu¬ 
ments the history and development 
of the system using text supplement¬ 
ed with 240 photographs, drawings, 
and maps. 

The Chicago "L" uses one postcard 
image from the Teich Archives. 

□ O'Brien, Katherine, "And so it Goes," 
American Printer (Aug. 2007) 18-20. 

The Curt Teich printing company has 
long been known for its high quality 
color images, particularly on its linen 
cards. An inset in American Printer 
magazine's Print History section 
details the Teich Company's achieve¬ 
ments in printing and color separa¬ 
tion. The inset uses a large letter 
linen card from the Teich Archives. 


□ Schlumpf, Kay and Rob Zschernitz, 
"Weaving the Past into the Present by 
Digitizing Local History," Computers 
in Libraries (Mar. 2007) 10-15. 


IMPUTERS 

LIBRARIES 



pmiNT 

ZA 


In 1998 the North Suburban Library 
System, a multitype consortium that 
serves the greater Chicago area, 
began a project to digitize the local 
history collections of its members. 
Digital Past, as it is now known, pro¬ 
vides its members with the server, 
training, and troubleshooting assis¬ 
tance need for digitization, making 
it possible for smaller institutions 
to make their collections available 
online. 

Today over 80,000 photographs, 
newspaper articles, documents, 
and other resources are searchable 
by topic, proper names, cities, and 
by the institutions that provide the 
images. The resources on Digital Past 
are available for free to the public at 
www. DigitaI Past.org. 



Two fnNn.s pdjssi each trtfrer on the "Loop," the portion 
of Chicago's elevated tram system that circles through 
downtown. Shortly after the cornpletian of the Loop, 
ridership to the heart of the city was up to 60,000 
weekly. Curt Teich Archives VO509 Ca.1913. 















































They argue that the images on the 
postcards represent an idealized 
and carefully edited public image, 
not the real Phoenix. Postcards 
before WWII showed a typical mid- 
western city, while those after the 
war portrayed it as a tropical oasis. 
According to the authors, neither 
image was an acurate depiction of its 
desert landscape. Postcards from the 
Teich Archives are used throughout 
the article. 


□ Byron, M. Christine and Thomas 
R. Wilson. Vintage Views of the 
Mackinac Straits Region. Traverse 
City, Michigan: Arbutus Press, 2007. 
ISBN 978-1-933926-10-0. 152 
pages, illustrated. 


Images of Curt Teich Sr., the compa¬ 
ny's offset press and the Curt Teich 
Art Department were provided by 
the Teich Archives. 


□ Larsen, Larissa and David 

Alameddin, "The Evolution of Early 
Phoenix: Valley Business Elite, Land 
Speculation, and the Emergence of 
Planning," journal of Planning History 
(May 2007) 87-113. 


Larissa Larsen and David Alameddin 
examine the growth and develop¬ 
ment of Phoenix, Arizona, one of 


This street view with its tush green lawns and flowers in full bloom could be located in the Midwest, however ,; it is 
a residential area in Phoenix , Arizona Larrisa Larsen and Lily Swanbrow argue that postcard views such as this one 
misrepresented the reality of life in the West, Curt Teich Archives 4BH643. 7 944. 


the dominant metropolitan areas of 
the American Southwest. Specifically 
they look at the business leaders 
and political initiatives that shaped 
the city between 1885 and 1920, 
including a commissioned "City 
Beautiful" plan. Two postcard images 
of Phoenix from the Teich Archives 
are used in the article. 

□ Larsen, Larissa and Lily Swanbrow, 
"Postcards of Phoenix: Images 
of Desert Ambivalence and 
Homogeneity," Landscape Journal 
(2006). 

The growth and change of many 
places can be traced through post¬ 
card images. Larissa Larsen and 
Lily Swanbrow used postcards to 
study both the physical changes in 
Phoenix, Arizona, and the evolv¬ 
ing views regarding the city's image. 


The Lake County Discovery Museum 
has over 30,000 images on Digital 
Past, the majority of which are post¬ 
cards from the Teich Archives. Two 
postcard images from the Archives 
are used in this article about Digital 
Past. 


□ Oringderff, Barbara, "Picture 

Perfect Views of Twentieth-Century 
America," Territorial Magazine (Feb., 
Mar., Apr. 2007) 27-33. 


Barbara Oringderff, editor of 
Territorial Magazine, advances her 
interest in old postcards by finding 
out just how they were made. Her 
article explores the printing process 
from conception, to design, to the 
actual printing. The Teich Company 
becomes the focus of the article as 
one of the largest volume produc¬ 
ers of postcards in America, and by 
being the first to use an offset print¬ 
ing press. The history of the Teich 
Company is followed from its found¬ 
ing by Curt Teich Sr. to the Teich 
Archives, which houses an example 
of each postcard the company print¬ 
ed. 


Christine Byron and Thomas Wilson 
take one back to the early days 
of travel and tourism in Northern 
Michigan with Vintage Views of 
the Mackinac Straits Region. They 
have attempted to give a flavor of 
the past by using the original lan¬ 
guage found in promotional material 
and in the messages written by visi¬ 
tors, The book is illustrated with bro¬ 
chures, newspapers, maps, and other 
images, including several postcard 
images from the Curt Teich Archives. 
□ 


The Mackinac Straits, where Lake Michigan meets Lake Huron, are considered the crossroads of the Great Lakes 
Before the Mackinac Bridge was built, steamers crossed the distance between the upper and lower Michigan penin¬ 
sulas, as well as connected Chicago to the rest of the Great Lakes. Curt Teich Archives 1BH2528. 7947. 
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The Museum is located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago in 
the Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (847) 968-3381. 


The Curt Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1898 to 1978 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures, maps, 
blotters, and sundry other printed items. The 
company eventually became the largest vol¬ 
ume producer of postcards in the world. Over 
the span of 80 years of business, Teich saved 
copies of everything his firm printed, includ¬ 
ing most of the original photographic layout 
work. In this way he established an industrial 
archives that now exists as the nucleus of 
the Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Discovery Museum. It is the intention 
of the Museum to preserve this resource and 
to research and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding history. 

IMAGE FILE is published by the Lake County 
Discovery Museum: Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives, which is a section of the Lake 
County Forest Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to twentieth century culture Articles, 
review essays, and news items will be consid¬ 
ered for publication. Guidelines for submis¬ 
sion of articles are available upon request by 
writing to the Publications Editor, Lake County 
Discovery Museum, Curt Teich Archives, 
Wauconda, IL 60084. 

The Chicago Manual of Style 14th edition 
{Chicago, 1993) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format. Decisions on manu¬ 
scripts will be rendered within four weeks of 
submissions. Offers to review books or sugges¬ 
tions of books to review are welcomed. 

Christine Pyle, Editor, Image File 
Heather M. Johnson, Editor, Image File 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Friends of the Lake 
County Discovery Museum. The Lake County 
Discovery Museum is a not for profit agency. 

Lake County Discovery Museum, Lakewood 
Forest Preserve, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
www.teicharchives.org 
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